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To effect a radical and enduring change in polity of any kind, has ever been 
found matter of much toil and anxiety. We can no more jump to a great 
moral improvement than we can rush from poverty to riches, or from sickness 
to health. In every case, time, patience, and determination are the only effective 
weapons in the struggle for a bettered condition. All this, in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, makes up the strongest point of the lecture on the art of living which 
the grey-heads of the world read to their ambitious children, and which the 
latter systematically neglect, and yet live to prove at their own proper costs and 
charges. We make these remarks in no spirit of hyper-ethicizing, but simply 
with the view of paring down the question which has so long occupied a prin- 
cipal part of our journal, to as every-day and substantial a form as possible ; 
being well assured that as long as its nature and extent are allowed to remain in 
a misty uncertainty—so long as it is regarded as a mere kind of dilemma on 
which our correspondents are to exercise the subtleties of their imaginations, 
nothing of ulterior profit wilt be effected: many numbers of the “ Musical 
World” will be filled with all supposable forms of theoretical acuteness, but, 
practically considered, the great question of whether, or not, we shall have a 
National Opera, will not have advanced one step towards its final adjustment. 
In what we have ourselves written on the subject, and in the opportunities we 
have most willingly afforded to our correspondents, we trust we have displayed 
the most candid spirit, or, if any of our readers think otherwise, we have sadly 
belied our own intentions. We presume, then, on this opinion of our conduct, 
to express our disapproval of a certain spirit which begins to show itself in the 
controversy—if so it may be termed—and we feel convinced that the remarks 
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we may make on the subject will be taken in the feeling with which they are 
offered—that of the utmost sincerity : at least, we feel sure that all artists traly 
devoted to the cause which they and we advocate will rightly interpret us, and 
to those who from envy of the success of others in a branch of art for which 
they have no talent, or from any other cause, would carp at the discussion it- 
self, or at the conditions which, for order’s sake, we would impose on the dis- 
putants, we say that neither their assent or dissent is of the minutest import- 
ance ;—they are incapable of grasping the value of the subject, and, to use an 
expressive vulgarism, “their room would be far more agreeable than their com- 
pany.” 

Before we proceed with our lecture to our correspondents, we shall slightly 
advert to some curious opinions on the subject of a National Opera, propounded 
some weeks since in a contemporary journal, tis not our ordinary custom to 
notice things of this nature, whether they be attacks on us, or simply expressions 
of adverse opinion ;—in the first place, wordy brawls lead the dispute away from 
its original object, and too often substitute personal invective for discussive ar- 
gument ; and in the next place, we consider that public journalists are amenable 
only to their readers for the opinions offered to them, and that, in our case, to 
bandy justifications and apologies with a contemporary would be to employ time 
unworthily, and to confess to an instability of conviction directly opposed to the 
useful conduct of a paper such as our’s. We therefore merely notice the circum- 
stance to point out, that which we had previously thought impossible, that even 
among musical men, there are two opinions as to the necessity for improve- 
ment in the operatic branch of musical art in this country. We were surprised, 

s then, by discovering in the leading article of the contemporary to which we have 
alluded—(it is now several weeks past, and came by accident to our hands)—an 
" assertion that the existence of a National Opera was of no consequence to art, 
that its successful establishment would benefit only one class of artists, and, 
altogether, that the discussion was merely a great stir of words without object 
and without importance, more especially when compared with Mr. Rovedino’s 
new plan for a musical institution or elub-house,—to forward which, by the 
way, a meeting was called, and, of course, failed. If the question of importance 
depend on classification, it has ever been admitted, we believe, that, next to the 
greatest efforts of the ecclesiastical school—Handel’s Israel or S. Bach’s Pas- 
sione, for example—the place of importance in art is claimed by grand opera. 
What is meant by the objection that a National Opera would benefit but one class 
of artists, we do not exactly comprehend, but it appears to us that the whole 
course of argument is too palpably glazed with conscious inability on the one 
side, and an appeal to pounds, shillings, and pence on the other, to be worth a 
second thought. No persons of the smallest liberality of sentiment or love of 
art would attempt to throw an impediment in the way of those of our young 
composers who are both willing and able to blot out a disgrace upon the musical 
status of England. On this subject we shall say no more: we have gone out of 
our ordinary track to point out to our readers a self-condemning anomaly in the 
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doings of some of the professed well-wishers to art, and here we leave it. It is, 
after all, perhaps fair, that if the genius and enthusiasm of our young composers 
have their advocate, an equally public pleader should be retained for the trans- 
gressions of organists of unrateable vileness, and all the concomitant twaddle of 
décayed glee-writing and singing. 

To our correspondents we would recommend a little more concentration of 
effort on the work before them. Let them handle the subject in discussion as 
roughly as they please but let them avoid falling foul on each other. To us and 
the great body of our readers it is not of a pin’s head value to know how often A 
charges B with discourtesy, or B endeavours to convict A of bad English. We 
. repeat, ideas not words, are the elements of rational discussion, and earnestly do 
we intreat our correspondents to steep this aphorism in their writing-ink when- 
ever it may please them to address us on this subject. Some gentleman—we 
forget his signature—opened the door to cavil and vexation by venturing on a 
silly assertion that Messrs. Bennett and Macfarren were our only composers capa- 
ble of writing opera. Now, although not even this gentleman himself can esti- 
mate the genius of his champions more highly than we do, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that such aslashing exclusion of much established and acknowledged talent 
could only have been dictated by wilful prejudice or dire ignorance, and moreover 
that Messrs. Bennett and Macfarren would be the foremost to disclaim the mo- 
nopoly of greatness which our injudicious correspondent would thrust upon 
them. This, of course, has given rise to a whole volume of palaver which has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. Again, we find Mr. Thomson of Edin- 
burgh, who is generally known as a man of great talent, running a tilt with 
“Indicator ;” and the latter, whom, although we do not know him, we cannot 
doubt to be a man of extreme ability, has written us a letter to match—caustic 
and amusing enough to be sure, but as it is almost wholly filled with sly hits at 
the offending Edinburgh professor, to the manifest prejudice of the question on 
which we have invited discussion, and only calculated to promote a lengthened 
and angry argument, we decline inserting it. We think it lamentable to see men 
whose talents and experience would be the extreme of serviceable to the objects 
we have in view, wasting their time and that of our readers with such trifling 
exercises as detecting the vulnerable points of each other’s English, and we trust 
for the future to find a more straightforward and sincere tone of argument exist- 
ing between the disputants. The non-observance of this caution had well-nigh 
converted the “‘ Musical World” into a bear-garden on the occasion of the 
Mozart-controversy, and with the present, and far more important, discussion, 
nothing ofa like nature ought tooccur. The neglect of the curb which we would 


impose may convert an important argument into a ludicrous nuisance. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


In a country where the love of the sovereign is part of religion, the subject of 
this opera could not fail of being popular: and the music, by M. Glinka, has 
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been equally successful. As a musical composition it possesses incontestible 
merit. M. Glinka appears to have wished to write music which was neither 
Italian, French, nor German, and has perfectly succeeded : as a work of general 
interest it must be pronounced a failure. It is written entirely in the style of 
the Russian national airs, which are nearly all in the minor key, and of a vague 
and melancholy rhythm. There is no recitative: the whole consists of cantilen®, 
interrupted from time to time by choruses in which are displayed all the resources 
of counterpoint. Whether it be owing to the great prevalence of the minor key, 
to the monotony of the rhythm, or to the style of dramatic music so much at 
variance with our own, I must confess, while I acknowledge the merit of the 
composer, that I never heard a work of so soporific a character. Perceiving the 
lively interest that all my neighbours took in the performance I felt ashamed of 
my ennui, and shall not now justify it; there is certainly great merit in the par- 
tition, and the melodies, taken separately, are pretty eaough; combined, they 
form a bundle of inconceivable monotony. M. Glinka was desirous of adapting 
translations of his opera to the French and German stages; but its success in 
any other country would be more than doubtful. 

Notwithstanding the unbounded popularity of this work, none other of the 
kind has been attempted: the cause may be want of directorial encouragement, 
or a dearth of musical genius. Yet the Russian public is decidedly musical, and 
the language unquestionably stands next to the Italian in harmony and aptitude 
for vocal expression. 

The personnel of the Gtand Theatre is immense; there are two corps d’opera, 
a numerous corps de ballet, and three orchestras. The direction of the imperial 
theatres is entrusted to the General Guédénof, who is scarcely equal to the task. 
The taste both of the court and public is entirely in favour of the ballet, and the 
director, being obliged to conform, opera is sadly neglected. Two months would 
be devoted to the mounting of a ballet, while operas have been got up in a week. 

The Theatre Michel is occupied three days in the week by the French com- 
pany, which is the best to be found out of France. French only being spoken 
in society, their performances are always well attended. On the other days the 
German company \perform opera and comedy, with the same singers and or- 
chestra as those of the Grand Theatre. 

The elevation of concert-pitch is a main cause of the scarcity of singers in 
Russia; it is nearly half a tone higher than in Paris. You may imagine the 
misery of having to sing parts written for Rubini, Duprez, or Falcon half a note 
higher: any attempt to remedy the evil would meet with violent opposition 
from the numerous foreign violinists and violoncellists residing in St. Peters- 
burgh, who find their account in maintaining a pitch that gives them more éclaf. 
But a reform of this abuse is of the utmost importance. It is evident that dra- 
matic music at St. Petersburgh is not of the highest order. In my next article I 
propose to speak of chamber music, which is cultivated with much assiduity. 


(To be continued.) 





SCHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL.* 


Tue greatest of German poets has taken occasion to connect with, or rather to 
deduce from, the description of the various operations of casting a bell, a series 
of pictures representing a history of human life. The master gives his orders 
for the various operations of the casting; and as these operations go on, the 
various reflections are drawn, successively, by himself and by the other persons 
employed, in solo, duett, or chorus :— 

“ For he respect can ne’er deserve 
Who hands alone to labour brings. 
*Tis only this which honours man : 
His mind with heavenly fire was warm’d, 
That he with deepest thought might scan 
The work which his own hand has form’d.” 


* This charming poem has been set to music by Romberg. 
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However the plan of this poem may be censured by the critic as being far- 
fetched, or as having too little of unity, all agree that it contains many fine and 
powerful descriptions, conveyed in chaste and beautiful language, to which it 
must be impossible to do justice in a translation. It offers to the composer a 
variety of situations of great interest, and therefore a beautiful field for the exer- 
tion of his powers. It is not one of the least merits of these scenes that they 
are all drawn from the common occurrences of domestic life. We might make 
the passing remark that Schiller was probably led to the conception of this poem 
from the fact that it was common in Germany, on occasion of casting a bell, for 
the master or proprietor of the foundry to invite his friends to be present, and to 
give an entertainment of feasting and music. 

Romberg was the very man to do justice to such a poem. While,.on the one 
hand, his own placid, but intense feeling prevents him from running into any 
wild or extravagant expression of passion, he is yet, on the contrary, nowhere 
tame or inexpressive. If we give ourselves up to the influence of his music, we 
shall always find our feelings touched in accordance with the sentiments, the 
emotions, expressed in the text ; yet, in the end, the whole will leave an impres- 
sion of quiet enjoyment and satisfaction. In the same quiet and smooth, but 
expressive manner, ought the music to be performed. The movement must not 
be taken too quick, nor must it be allowed to drag. But enough of general re- 
marks: we will pursue the details. It ought, however, to be noticed, that the 
whole arrangement of the piece was left to the composer; for the text does not 
prescribe what shall be solo, or what chorus. o 

The song opens with the master calling to his n.en to prepare for the work, in 
a bass solo of simple yet melodious strain. This is in the key of F, and serves 
as a kind of general formula to which all the master’s commands are arranged, 
and a sort of frame-work in which the successive pictures are set; the strain re- 
curring repeatedly throughout the work. This solo should be sung in a sort of 
recitative style and expression, as though it was spoken—con una espressione par - 
lante—uot exactly staccato, but still less legato, with no marked effect: and 
great care should be taken not to give it in a dragging time. 

Then follows a calm and appropriate reflection, in a quiet chorus, which only 
rises into something like power and effect at the words 


“For he respect can wer deserve,” — 


expressive of the conviction and feeling of their truth. At the end of the chorus, 
the words 
“ That he with deepest thought may scan 
The work which his own hand has form’d,” 


as being the result of the reflection, are very properly dwelt upon, and repeated 
several times. 

The master gives some further orders in the same strain as before; and we 
then have another reflection in chorus on the dignity and destination of their 
work, The instrument which they are now making, and whose birth is in a 
dark deep pit of the ground, 


Shall, on some lofty, sacred tower, 
Tell of our skill and form our pride! 
And it shall last to days remote, 

Shall thrill the ear of many a race.”— 


This chorus is in D minor, con piu moto, expressive of the admiration, the 
grandeur of thought with which they conceive of the high and lasting destiny 
of a thing which has a beginning so obscure and humble. At the words, 


“ And call to pure devotion’s grace ’’”— 


the transition into the pure key of C major is beautiful. __ ai Sen 

The poet here begins his pictures of human life by describing the rejoicings at 
the infant's birth, and his earliest days, guarded by the watchful care of the fond 
and tender mother. How natural to give this to a soprano solo, in a soft, flow- 
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ing, and sweet melody, in that key of pure love, A fnajor. This song, as well 
as its delicate accompaniment, should be given with a great deal. of expression ; 
and the accompaniment should be closely and nicely blended with the vocal part. 
‘This solo carries the child through the period of infancy and childhood. 


‘* But years with arrowy haste are fled : 
His nursery bonds he proudly spurns ; 
He rushes to the world without :”— 


the soprano ceases with the first of these lines, and the story is taken up by a 
tenor solo, allegro, in the more fiery and proud key of D major. In expression 
and modulation the music follows the words most closely, and with great appro- 
priateness ; the youth’s impatience to get abroad; his wanderings ; his return ; 
his new feelings at meeting with the “blushing maid ;” his disgust with all his 
former pleasures, which he himself cannot explain ;—all this is finely expressed 
in the music; till at length the air returns to the original key of D, with the 


words, 
‘* He follows, blushing, where she goes,”— 


his whole soul being filled with one intense feeling, as all-possessing as that was 
which drove him out into the world: it is expressed by the same strain of music. 
But before, the feeling was indefinite, without distinct object, and not under- 
stood, whereas now the case is the reverse: and as it'is now attended with an 
influence not less powéirful, though softening, the strain, though still vigorous, 
is softened in its character ; till the ‘‘ maid” joins in it, and it becomes a duett, 
returning to the original warm key of A major: the time slackens to adagio, and 


the voices linger upon 
“Oh, that it could eternal last !” 


Some appropriate advice from one more experienced in life, and a short re- 
flection on the transitory nature of human happiness are given to a bass solo: 


and this is followed by a lively tenor air, describing the busy scenes of every-day 
life ; the husband bending his energies to the accumulation of a fortune, and the 
wife contributing not less to the same end, and to the promotion of the respec- 
tability of the house, by her “ orderly reign” within doors, and by the educa- 
tion of her children. 

A quartett for male voices followaM@Mlepicting the feelings of comfort and re- 
spectability shared by the man of business in the enjoyment of affluence and 
honour. This quartett, in its stately rhythm, in its even measured time, in its 
accompaniment by the basses and bassoons in the lower tones only, except a few 
notes of pride on the horns, is one of the gems of the piece. At the words, 


“Who can discern futurity ? 
Who can ensure prosperity ?” 


the female voices come in, as if in prophetic warning, on the minor chord of B 
flat; when the male quartett joins with them, the whole rising in power and 
effect to the end. 

(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
* A NATIONAL OPERA. 


Sirn—Your correspondent “ Indicator” (who, by the way, is a perfect walking ency- 
clopedia) in his letter to you, of June 18th, takes upon himself (rather boldly!) to uphold 
the English composers against the whole world! I would willingly commend him for 
this great show of amor patria, if the argument he makes use of could be borne out, and, 
moreover, if he extended a /ittle more of his good feeling to all his musical countrymen ; 
hut, unfortunately, he drives his bark upon two rocks equally destructive to his assertions. 
First, in declaring the English composers superior to the composers abroad. Secondly, 
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in insinuating that the whole of our musical talent is concentrated in Tenterden-street, 
and that no genius exists even so near as Hanover-square ! Now, although music has 
made great advancement in England during the last few years, we cannot yet bear the 
comparison with foreign writers. And allowing that the Royal Academy of Music may 
have produced some clever pupils, a// that “ Indicator ’”’ advances is not to be taken for 
granted. He sets up a number of deities to worship, known only in the musical religion 
of himself and Mr. Potter, such as Mr. Jewson, the author of the celebrated overture to 
Killicrankie—(I presume the word is Hebrew!)—Mr. Mudie, the author of something 
else, whom he announces is about to deprive the profession (I say the profession, because 
the public never heard of him) of his genius—Mr. Sternd&le Bennett and others, all of 
whom he states to be infinitely superior writers to Kalliwoda, Lobe, Lindpaintner, Lach- 
ner and Reissiger, whom he coolly pronounces to be a “ veritable set of humbugs!”’ 
Messrs. Killicrankie, Mudie, Gibbins, Buggens, Snodger, and Bumpus, may all be very 
great men, and superior to Kalliwoda, Lobe, Lindpaintner, Lachner, and Reissiger, but 
no one happens to know anything about them at a distance of five yards from the Royal 
Academy of Music, while the others are renowned all over Germany! He gives it as his 
opinion, that if the works of these illustrious men were submitted to Mr. Potter (forsooth !) 
that gentleman would make “ great havoc amongst them.” This leads us to an inquiry 
who Mr. Potter is, that to him should be awarded the distinction of deciding upon the 
merits of the best composers of Europe? What has Mr. Potter done to entitle him to the 
schooling of such men as Lindpaintner and Lachner? Surely this is out-Heroding 
Herod! Let the honest truth be spoken—Mr. Potter is an industrious, liberal, and kind- 
hearted man (and no doubt a most tender husband and affectionate father), a very sound 
musician, and a particularly indifferent composer! And as to Mr. Potter being able to 
‘* make sad havoc ” with Lachner, Lindpaintner, and Reissiger, I should as soon believe 
that Killicrankie, Mudie, or even “ Indicator” himself, could do it. 

You perceive I have taken “ Indicator’s ” hint; and, since he likes plain speaking, I 
shall continue. 

His praise of Mr. Sterndale Bennett and the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
‘amounts to the ridiculous. He says (very elegantly, by the way), speaking of Liszt, 
Thalberg, Czerny, and others, that ‘* Bennett could swallow them all.” A pretty meal it 
would be, I am thinking: after such musical diet, I should say he would be (like Poly- 
phemus) for singing 

“ Bring me an hundred reeds of decent growth 
To make a pipe for my CAPAC1OUS MOUTH!” 


However great Mr. Bennett’s swallow may be (and it must be wide indeed to admit of 
** Indicator’s ”’ fulsome flattery), the world will never be made to gulp it down. ‘“* Indi- 
cator” is evidently a great friend to Mr. Bennett, and patron to the pupils of the Aca- 
demy ; and he goes upon a system, not of writing them up, but actually of trying vi et 
armis to persuade the public, in spite of common sense, that they are all tried, acknow- 
ledged, and celebrated men, while he unblushingly declares, in the face of every thing 
human and divine, that, with the exception of Spohr and Mendelssohn, the foreign com- 
posers are a set of dunces. This reminds me of a dispute which arose between a respect- 
able inn-keeper and two beggars in rags, in explanation of which, to a fourth person, one 
of the tatterdemalions says, “ this gentl ( ing the other beggar) has been grossly 
insulted by that person.” I really should not be surprised if “ Indicator” were to declare 
Miss Edwards (of the Academy, of course) infinitely superior to Malibran or Persiani ! 
He must excuse me, but all this comes of speaking one’s mind: I do it, as you see, Mr. 
Editor, very humbly, and without the use of compound Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Persic 
words. I am content if you and your subscribers can understand me, which is not always 
the case with some of your correspondents. 

I am quite as patriotic as “‘ Indicator” can possibly be; 1 admire the talents of Mr. 
Bennett, as a young man very likely, with modest industry, to become eminent ; if such 
of his friends as “ Indicator” will not spoil him by persuading him he is so already. J 
think the Royal Academy of Musicians has produced, and still produces, young people of 
promise. Killicrankie is all very well, and Mudie I know only by sight, but will take it for 
granted he is also very clever; in short, both in and out of the Academy there is a great 
deal of talent in England, but—(oh, why will ‘‘ Indicator ” make comparisons which, as 
Dogberry says, ‘ are odorous ”)—but, I repeat, that with only one or two exceptions, our 
talent is as inferior to the talent on the continent— not forgetting such names as Rossini, 
Auber, Meyerheer, Halevy, and Berlioz—as our National Gallery is to the Louvre. 

IT am sir, your’s truly, 
SPECTATOR. 





P.S Since writing the above I have read, in the “ Musical World,” a subsequent 
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letter from “Indicator,” in which he awards some praise to Messrs. Bishop, Barnett, 
Balfe, Loder, &c., but still gives the palm to the Royal Academy of Music. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin—As I have been rather severely handled by some of your correspondents, I hope 
you will allow me to say a word in my own defence; and J come forward to do so with 
less reluctance than I otherwise should, in the hope that my remarks may fairly represent, 
for the benefit of professional aausicians, the opinions:of a large body of their supporters— 
the amateurs These latter have long felt, and very strongly, that themselves, and their 
opinions especially, have been treated by professors with marked scorn and contempt, 
which conduct arises partly from conceit, and very muca from ignorant impertinence. 
As an instance of this, take a member of one of our largest orchestras, notorious alike for 
his impudent assurance and his inability to play Corelli ora quartett ; I mention no names, 
but whomsoever “ the cap fits,” let him put iton. I cannot help fancying that mere per- 
formers arrogate to themselves a position in society to which they are by no means en- 
titled, and that, when introduced at'a gentleman’s table, few (there are some) know even 
the plainest rules of good breeding. Musicians! to what class of people do you address 
your exertions? You pretend to have ambition and a thirst for fame ;—do you desire 
the praise of an indiscriminating public who pay their way into a theatre or concert-room 
for fashion’s sake, and invariably applaud in the wrong place? Do you wish for the opi- 
nions of your brethren professors—men loaded with spite, prejudice, and ignorance, who 
with all their knowledge and all their conceit laughed—aye, laughed—at Beethoven for 
a fool and a madman? If they,praise you, will they pay you ?—No, it is a well-known 
fact that a professor pays for nothing in the shape of a musical performance. Those only 
who will praise or condemn without positive ignorance, or positive prejudice and spite, 
and who do support you with their purses as well as their voices, are the amateurs—those 
whom you treat with such ridicule. 

1 should perhaps have said that Bennett and Macfarren were the only two known mu- 
sicians capable of writing an opera. Barnett is capable of writing half an opera, that is, 
every movement, though perhaps of good invention, is done only half as wells it might be. 
Of course I must be ignorant of the hidden Beethovens, Mozarts, and Webers with which 
your correspondents faney this country to abound. I sincerely hope they may. be right ; 
nothing has yet been published by these concealed luminaries, although something supe- 
rior to Fidelio and Euryanthe may be at this moment in the hands of the printer. 
“Indicator” says that Bishop should not be judged by his Guy Mannering; 1 readily 
grant that Mr. Bishop can compose far superior music to this (as indeed, who cannot ?). 
But if he chooses to blast his reputation as a musician by bartering it for money, he must 
be content to receive the obloquy ; it is, moreover, a base fraud on the public to insinuate 
a disavowal of music to which a composer’s name is affixed. 

An instrumental quartett is a fair test of genius. Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, can tell 
me if one has ever been published by either Bishop, Barnett, Balfe, Rooke, or Loder. 
I deduce from this that an opera isa much more facile undertaking than a quartett. 
Will these gentlemen offer us a quartett each which shall surpass those of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Krommer, Fesca, Kalliwoda, Lindpaintner, 
Reissiger, or Molique ?—I am, sir, your humble servant, 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—I am glad to find that the subject of the possibility of forming a national school 
of music has again become a theme for discussion in the pages of your journal, and I 
trust that in their remarks on this matter, your correspondents will abstain from all inte- 
rested views, and that your paper may not be made a vehicle for puffing the claims of 
the various composers mentioned in your last, all of whom, excepting Bishop, having, in 
my humble opinion, shown that it is not in them to redeem our national music from the 
contempt with which it is regarded by foreigners. 1 would have excepted Mr. Rooke, 
had his name been enumerated with those of Messrs. Barnett, Loder, Mudie, &c. &c., as 
he is the only living Englishman, with the exception of Bishop, who has written an opera 
which I would care to hear a third time. Without attributing to his Amilie a high degree 
of excellence, it is impossible to deny that it contains music marked by melody and a 
certain freshness which tells that is the product of the author's brain, and not the dry 
result of a course of study of the German masters. 

But there can be little doubt but that much talent of a higher order than that mani- 
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fested by Mr. Rooke exists in this country, were it called into play, or rather, were it 
not studiously put out of sight by the persons who have, in some way, or other, had 
the address to make themselves heard and known. Have not the theatres been closed 
against all new English operas, excepting those of Balfe, Barnett, Loder, and some of the 
others quoted in your last? Have not patient audiences yawned over the Mountain Sylph 
in vain, having persuaded themselves, for the honour of the ‘* English school,”’ that it 
was very fine? Did not Mr. Arnold's management totter under the superincumbent 
weight of this, the most ponderous of sylphs! All.would not do; Euglish audiences 
having paid their five or their seven shillings for admittance, require that the musie they 
listen to should be formed with something of life, and melody, and originality: Jet them 
have this, and English composers will have no right to complain that English talent is 
neglected. In order to find such attraction, it will be necessary that real talent (and 
real talent there is in the country) should be rescued from neglect, and I maintain that 
it is discouraged by the jealousy of successful professors—by successful I would be under- 
stood to mean those persons who have gained a position on the more elevated ground of 
musical reputation, and who would prevent others from rising to a higher place. 

One of your correspondents suggests that government should put a higher duty on 
foreign music, in order to make music-sellers purchase the works of Englishmen. This 
reminds one of the Emperor of Austria’s plan to improve the wine of the country, which 
was consumed at Venice; this he attempted to do by putting so high a duty upon foreign 
wine as amounted nearly to a prohibition ; and in the mean time he nearly poisoned bis 
subjects. 

To conclude, I firmly believe that there is such talent to be found’ in England as would 
suflice to produce operas which might please audiences familiar with the works of Spohr 
and Weber, but in order to find it, much impartiality is due on the part of managers, and 
a liberal and fair spirit on the part of artists and professors.— Yours, 

ARISTIDES. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirn—As I am of opinion that the patronage of royalty, if it ean be obtained, would be 
a decided advantage to a National Opera, and as I am not aware that any English musi- 
cian has an opportunity of proposing the subject in the royal! presence, I would suggest that 
a petition be drawn up'and signed by all who are interested about the matter, praying 
that her Majesty, and H.R.H. Prince Albert will grant their patronage to an institution so 
truly national. Should this petition, when presented in the usual way prove successful, 
let a committee of professors be appointed who may choose from their number a treasurer 
and secretary to conduct the Ordinary business of the institution: when the amount of 
subscription is deemed sufficient, the establishment might then commence operations. 
Country professors might sign this petition by proxy, and it should lie either at the office of 
the “ Musical World,” or one of the principal music-shops. Similar petitions may be at the 
same time got up in the principal provincial towns, and by this experiment we shall find 
out how much we have to expect from royai favour. Ithink with you that a smaller theatre 
than Drury-lane or Covent-garden would not answer for bringing out operas on that scale 
which would be creditable to a national establishment ; nay, were it possible, the perform- 
ance of opera at this theatre should be superior to any other in London. I would call 
your readers attention to a letter which appeared in the “‘ Musical World,” of June 25th, on 
foreign music, signed “ A composer of Music.” In conclusion, I beg to state that although 
living at a great distance from London, I have ever taken a lively interest in the establish- 
ment of a National Opera, as my having persevered for two years in writing letters at 
intervals on the subject will show, and although at the time the project—even to myseif— 
appeared Quixotic, I determined not to leave the field until some more worthy champion 
arose. Now, their name is legion, and I can only wonder in what enchanter’s castle so 
many doughty heroes ‘‘spell-bound slept’’—their ladye love—National Opera I mean— 
degraded to the state of a kitchen-wench.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, prt 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—Allow me to disclaim against the very unfair and unreasonable letter of your cor- 
respondent, “ A Lover of Music.”” In his opini nnett and Macfarren are the only 
living Englishmen capable of writing an opera. I much surprised that you do not 
enter your editorial protest against the puffing system of foisting these two young men 
forward to the prejudice of a man like Barnett, the writer of the first English opera of 
classical pretensions. Now Bennett and Macfarren are doubtless first-rate instrumental 
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writers. Tle former has not even written an opera, and I maintain that he cannot him- 
self know of what he is capable until he has tried, and that it is rather unreasonable to 
suppose a ‘‘ Lover of Music” can know for him, The latter, it is true, has done some- 
thing for the theatre, but the Devil’s Opera has been much over-rated by the pnblic, and 
is certainly inferior to the Farinelli or Mountain Sylph of Barnett : let Bennett try his 
hand operatically, and he may find it a more difficult task than his admirers would make 
it appear. There are some talented musicians, Henry Smart, L. Phillips, and Lucas, for 
instance, who have written operas, and on that account have a greater claim to considera- 
tion than he. 

To conclude, in the dogmatical phraseology of your correspondent, and to put the most 
charitable construction on his letter, a “‘ Lover of Music’’ is, in my opinion, no judge of 
music. —-Your’s, &c. JUSTITIA. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Mr. Horace Casteui AND Mr. Sepiatzex (the former son of the valuable 
artist lately deceased) had a concert for their benefit on Monday, the 29th inst., 
at the Marylebone Institution, and were assisted by a host of stars, including 
Signori Rubini, Tamburini, Brizzi, Ricciardi, Lablache, F. Lablache, with Mes- 
dames Persiani, Ernesta Grisi, Tosi, De Goni, Alban Croft, cum multis aliis. The 
most effective performances were ‘‘ Fra nembi crudele,” by Rubini, which was 
encored ; a scena from Inez de Castro, by Persiani ; the duett, ‘‘ Un segreto,’”’ by 
the Lablaches ; and Rossini’s ‘‘ Marinari,”” duet by*Rubini and Tamburini. M. 
Henri Herz played his new fantasia from the Elisir d’Amore, and the entertain- 
ment concluded with Martini’s laughing trio, ‘‘ Vadasi via di qua,” than which 
nothing could be better devised to dismiss an audience in good-humour. If well 
sung, it is impossible to resist the cachinnatory infection. 

THe VETERAN CRAMER gave one of the best concerts of the season at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Friday last. The principal attraction was, of course, 
the touch of glorious John himself, and we have never heard more beautiful 
playing, or witnessed more enthusiasm in an audience. He performed his own 
concerto in D minor (the slow movement being encored), Mozart’s quintett in E 
flat, for piano and wind instruments, and the andante and rondo in C minor by 
himself and Mozart. If the true standard in pianoforte-playing be not mere ac- 
y tivity, but the power of touching the feelings and affording gratification to all 
~ who can appreciate music, properly so called, then is Cramer a greater player 
than any of the modern thunderers. When two hands are found to be doing the 
work of four, we do but stare and wonder ; the utility of the proceeding would 
be obvious if it were an object to economise labour : there is, however, no paucity 
of executans, but a glut in the market. Another vice in modern play is the at- 
tempt to extract from the piano greater effects than its nature admits of, and 
failure is inevitable when it is taxed to represent a full orchestra. Still it may 
be doubted whether the professors of the old school paid sufficient attention to 
that which is the great characteristic of the modern—viz., a perfect freedom and 
flexibility of wrist, which is only to be acquired in early life. There is no earthly 
reason why this faculty should not be compatible with the most accurate legato 
playing. Herz and Handel are wide as the poles asunder, and few indeed are 
the examples among amateurs of excellence in both departments: the cause may 
be traced to defects in early training, and an exclusive devotion to one style only. 
The other performances may be briefly noticed. The band gave Beethoven's over- 
ture to Fidelio splendidly ; and the second part introduced a touch of old Co- 
relli with some marvellous bowing by old Drago. “‘ Oh, guardate,”” by Mrs. 
Toulmin and Mr. Parry was a very melancholy affair. Sir G. Smart, in tones 
of deep and soul-moving despondency announced the inability of Mr. Machin to 
sing the ‘‘ Wanderer.” Misses Birch and Hawes gave a very pretty duett by 
Bishop, entitled ‘‘ Meet again ; d Miss Bruce undertook Cherubini’s “ Ave 
Maria,” which should be the specialité of Miss Woodyatt alone. Au reste, Miss 
Masson gave us reminiscences of Pasta, and Mrs. Toulmin “ Jyohnned and 
Jyoed”’ us until we wished ourselves over head and ears in a horse-pond. 
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MpLLg. b’EspourrIN snp Motz. Kénie’s Matinee Musicate took place 
at the Hanover-square Rooms on the 25th ult., and we must apologize for not 
having given an earlier notice of it. We are, however, happy to award to the 
two beneficiaires the praise their respective performances deserved ; Malle. d’Es- 
pourrin’s excellent and impressive style, and the beautiful tone she draws from 
the harp, entitle her to be considered as one of the best harpistes of this metro- 
polis: both her performances were justly admired, and obtained the applause 
they so much merited. Mdlle. Konig is a clever vocalist, and acquitted herself 
of her task to the satisfaction of her hearers. The other remarkable features of 
the concert were Mme. Dorus Gras’ most effective singing of Burgmuller’s aria; 
Mr. Litolff’s brilliant and powerful performance on the pianoforte; and Mr. 
Blagrove’s admirable solo on the violin. The beneficiares, as may be seen from 
the talent engaged, proved they were deserving of the very distinguished patron- 
age with which their concert was honoured. 

Royat Acapemy.—The third subscription concert, on the 27th ult., was 
attended by a numerous and brilliant company. The most striking piece was 
the “ Battle Symphony” by Lord Burghersh, which forms the introduction 
to his ‘‘ Eroe di Lancastro,” and abounds in effective points. Two military 
bands are employed besides the regular orchestra, and play each a march illus- 
trative of the arrival of the armies about to contend. The battle then joins with 
“gun, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder,”’ and terminates of course in the de- 
feat of one party, the “‘ loss of shine” being well described by a repetition of the 
march of the vanquished in fhe minor key. There are, moreover, some solo vocal 
parts, which were well given by Miss Dolby. Among the other performances 
we may notice in terms of cordial approbation Miss Lear's ‘Se m’abbandoni ;” 
the ‘“‘Wanderer,” by Miss Steele; and “ Stanca di piu,” by Miss Cole (no no- 
velties, at all events) ; besides Mr. Noble’s clever execution of a very difficult 
concerto by Chopin, a Polish composer of great fame on the continent. 

Signor Bonetti anv Mr. Scuepens gave a concert on Monday at Tavistock 
House, the residence of R. O. Gordon, Esq. ; the personnel consisting of Mes- 


dames E. Grisi, Ostergaard, Parigiani, Alban Croft, &c., with Messrs. Arnaud, 
Sola, Coletti, Ricciardi,-and the beneficiaires. Certain pieces were set down in 
the programme, but they were changed ad libitum, and our patience was soon 
exhausted by the hopeless mediocrity of the performances. We would seriously 
recommend Mdlle. Ernesta Grisi to retire awhile from public life and practise 
the gamut. 





PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 

Liverroot.—The Liverpool Festival Choral Society gave their eighth public perform- 
ance at the Music-hall, Bold-street, on the 30th ult. The scheme presented the whole of 
Haydn’s sublime oratorio the Creation The orchestra was crowded in the vocal depart- 
ment, but the band was not sufficiently strong and full for the great weight of the cho- 
ruses, and the want of an organ to assist the instrumentation was much felt in certain 
parts of the performances, especially where the swell was occasionally required. The 
society, we believe, professes to be only a choral society—that is, it was instituted for the 
improvement of chorus singing—and the proficiency which its members have acquired 
reflects the highest credit upon their talents, industry, attention, and acquirements ; but 
many of the solos were executed in a very sweet and perfect style, and elicited unqualified 
commendation ; and, generally speaking, the instrumentalists entitled themselves tothe 
same meed of praise. The band was ably led by Mr. Elliott, and Mr. G. Holden con- 
ducted the vocal performances with great spirit and decision. The oratorio, on the whole, 
was exceedingly well given, and we think we should be perfectly justified in saying that 
it was the best and most accurate performance of the kind we have heard in Liverpool. 
The overture went off with a smartness and effect which we could scarcely have antici- 
pated, even though we had previously noticed in the orchestra several of our most accom- 
plished amateurs. The recitative, by Mr. Davies, ‘In the beginning,” the chorus, 
‘* And the spirit of God,” and the air, by Mr. Stott, “ Now vanish,” were well sung. In 
the accompaniment to the recitative, “‘ Outrageous storms,” the band was a little unsteady. 
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Miss Leach was very clear in her execution of the solo, “ The marvellous works,’ and 


was deservedly encored. Mr. Davies feil off in his singing the air, ‘ Rolling in foaming 
billows ;” it was but indifferently given. Miss Stott, whose voice and execution seem to 
improve every time we have the pleasure of hearing her, sung the air “‘ With verdure clad ” 
very neatly ; the clarinet was a little wrong in the accompaniment. The chorus, “ Awake 
the harp,”’ was excellent, and the air, by Mr. Stott, “In splendour bright,” a very respect- 
able performance; ‘* The heavens are telling” was also given with great effect. The 
last time we heard the air “On mighty pens,” it was most brilliantly executed by Miss 
Birch; Miss Leach’s rendering of it was deficient in power, but remarkably correct, and 
altogether very creditable ; the wind instruments were a little faulty, but one can scarcely 
expect perfection in a band of amateurs. The trio, ‘‘ Most beautiful appear,” by Miss 
Leach and Messrs. Earnshaw and G. Lunt was a fine piece of harmony in their hands, and 
the chorus which followed it, ‘The Lord is great,’ very spirited. Mr. G. Lunt also 
sung the recitative, ‘‘ And God said,” with the air, “‘ Now heaven in fullest glory shone,”’ 
with adequate force and sweetness. The latter quality was observable in Mr. Earnshaw’s 
recitative, “ And God created man,” and the air “ In native worth,” but his pronunciation 
was defective, and he did not sing the pieces with the power which was imparted to them 
on a late occasion by Mr. F. Gardner; he was, however, encored, a compliment which 
we thought the performance scarcely required. The choruses, “ Achieved is the glarious 
work” were extremely well executed ; and, considering the difficulty of the trio, “On 
Thee each living soul awaits”—the most delicious piece of harmony in the whole of this 
enchanting composition— Miss Stott and Messrs. Stott and G. Lunt acquitted themselves 
creditably, though there was some difficulty in starting the wind instruments. The intro- 
duction to the second part was a little disturbed by the flutes being slightly out of tune; 
but when we look to the difficulty of getting three performers on this instrument to play 
correctly in concert, we deem the deviation excusable. The business of the second part 
generally passed off well. It was chiefly allotted to Miss Stott, Mr. Davies, and Miss 
Leach. The duet “By thee with bliss,’’ by the two first-named, and the chorus “ For 
ever blessed,” called for an unanimous and decided encore. The subdued chorus with 
the swell at the close was magnificent. The duet, by Miss Leach and Mr. Davies, 
* Graceful consort,’’ was chaste and effective, and the chorus “Sing the Lord,’’ the 
second best of the night, with soli parts by Miss Stott, Messrs. J. Lunt, Stott, and G. 
Lunt, was performed con spiritoso, and vociferously applauded. The oratorio was finished 
about half-past ten o'clock, and every person left the room delighted with the entertain- 
ment. 

Mr. E. Brown, the well-known flutist of Liverpool, gave a very pleasing concert on the 
Ist inst, at the Templar’s Hall; the performances were highly satisfactory, and exceed- 
ingly creditable to all the parties engaged. Mr. Elliott was the leader, and Mr. G. 
Holden presided at the pianoforte. They were assisted by Mr. Brown, Mr. D. Stubbs, 
Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Ball, in the instrumental department. Mr. Brown’s fantasia, 
a concerto, the Pot Pourri, and his flute obligato to the “ Mocking Bird’’ (excellently 
sung by Miss Hamilton), were particularly admired. He draws from the instrument a full 
and perfect volume of tone, and is at the same time proficient in the various graces and 
ornaments for which foreigners are so celebrated. Miss Hamilton and Miss Whitnall 
sung with taste and sweetness, and Mr. Hatton played a very difficult composition on the 
pianoforte with considerable brilliancy. All the performers were rapturously applauded, 
= a disposition was evinced by the auditory to encore nearly every piece presented to 
them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PianororTe PLayinc.—Many persons entertain the erroneous opinion that 
to arrive at excellence it is necessary to practise at least six or seven hours 
daily. According to Hummel, in his “ Pianoforte School,” a regular and at- 
tentive study of at most three hours per day is sufficient for this purpose. Any 
practice beyond this damps the spirit, produces a mechanical rather than an im- 
passioned and expressive style of playing, and is generally disadvantageous to 
the performer, inasmuch as when compelled to lay aside this incessant exercise, 
if called on to play any piece on a sudden, he cannot regain his usual powers of 
execution without having some days’ previous notice. 

Tue Acapemiz Roya ze at Paris is not flourishing at present; thoughts have 
been entertained of closing the doors. The return of Duprez and Dorus Gras 
may act as a restorative. 

Mme. Avserrazzi has been singing with Inchindi and others, at Lille. 
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Mr. Freperic Caatterton, the eminent harpist, has left England on a pro- 
fessional tour, having, as we have heard, letters of introduction to the court of 
Belgium. 

Tae Messtan.—lIt is not, perhaps, generally known that Handel composed 
this sublime oratorio in twenty-one days. Mr. Stockhausen, who aceompanied 
Neukomm a few years since to examine the MSS., discovered a memorandum in 
the score, written in German by Handel, stating that he commenced it on the 
22nd of August, 1781, and finished the first part on the 28th; the second part 
was completed on the 6th of September; and the whole on the 12th of the same 
month! It was performed for the first time on the 14th, two days after it was 
finished : the audience were extremely delighted and affected by the music in 
general; but when the chorus commenced “For the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,” they were so, transported, that they all, with George the First, who 
happened to be present, started up and remained standing till the chorus was 
ended: and hence it became the custom for the audience to stand while that 
part of the music is being performed. 

Tae Mritanests have been solacing themselves with I/ nuovo Mose, which is the 
old opera augmented and expanded into four acts by Rossini, for the benefit of 
the French Opera. Our neighbours seldom allow their genius for spectacle to be 
fettered by scruples of religion: in the first act the Scripture history of the burn- 
ing bush, and promulgation of the law is coolly transferred to the stage, and no 
one wastes a thought on the profanation. The gigantic voice of the bass, Marini, 
is said to produce a wonderful effect in the part of Mose; we hope he will visit 
us before long. 

Naturat Aouran Harp.—In Kolb’s topographical dictionary of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, we find the following notice of a natural Aolian harp, in a 
wild mountain notch of the black forest of Preisgau, near the town of Tryberg: 
—Some soldiers stationed on these heights, near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several times heard wonderful musical tones proceed from the tops of the 
firs which crowned the cataracts near them. Jn the notch of the mountain, a 
projecting rock breaking off abruptly, gave a singular opposite impulse to the 
current of air streaming up and down through it, and thus formed a natural Ho- 
lian harp in the boughs of the firs and shrubs, ‘to the tones of which the dashing 
of the mountain stream furnished an accompaniment. This natural music is 
still heard on a windy night by the side of the mountain stream. The soldiers, 
impelled by that religious feeling which at those times was a prominent trait in 
the common people as well as in their superiors, looked for something superna- 
tural. They found fixed on the highest and most beautiful fir, near a clear foun- 
tain, an image of the Virgin Mary made of soft wood, holding the Holy Infant 
in her arms. A citizen of Tryberg, Frederick Schwab, had fixed it there in the 
year 1680, as a token of acknowledgment for his recovery at the fountain. The 
soldiers, taking the tones for the adoration of the angels paid to the mother of 
the Saviour, made a tin cupola over the image, with the inscription, St. Mary, 
patron of soldiers, pray for us.” They also added a box for contributions, which 
was very soon so well filled that they were enabled to erect a wooden chapel. 

Mme. Caraant and several other ladies were once invited by Captain Mon- 
tague, when cruising off Brighton, to a brilliant fete on board his frigate. The 
captain went in his launch, manned by more than twenty men, to escort the fair 
freight on board, and as the boat was cutting through the waves, Mme. Catalani, 
without any previous notice, commenced the air of “ Rule Britannia.” Had a 
voice from the great deep spoken, the effect could not have been more instanta- 
neous and sublime. The sailors, not knowing whom they were rowing, were so 
astonished and enchanted into inactivity, that, with one accord, they rested 
upon their oars, while tears trembled in the eyes of many of them. ‘‘ You see, 
madame,” said the captain, “the effect this favourite air has upon these brave 
men, when sung by the finest voice in the world. I have been in many victorious 
battles, but never felt any excitement like this.” On arriving on board, the 
sailors, with his consent, entreated her to repeat the strain: she complied with 
the request with increased effect, and with so much good nature, that when she 
quitted the ship they cheered_her until she reached the shore. 
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Miss Woopyatr.—We are happy to state that this amiable and talented vo- 
calist has recently received the unsolicited honour of being unanimously elected 
an associate of the Philharmonic Society, through the nomination by Sir George 
Smart, Mr. F. Cramer, and Mr. Loder—a compliment most deservedly paid by 
this distinguished society to a most accomplished professor. P 

We invite the attention of our readers to the féte that will be given on Friday, 
the 10th inst., at the Beulah Spa, for the benefit of the distressed Poles. The 
following artists have offered the aid of their taients on the occasion :—Mesdames 
Woodyatt, W. Seguin, Bruce, Ostergaard, Steele; Messrs. Liszt, Ole Bull, Bene- 
dict, Briggs, Kroff, Stretton, W. Ball, Tolbecque, Barrett, Baumann, Konig, 
Collinet, &c. The bands will be those of the Concerts d’Ete, and Grenadier 
Guards. 

C. M. von Weser.—Among many proofs of the superior understanding of 
Weber, was that of his always suiting the sound to the sense. In one of the 
pieces in Oberon, Miss Paton (now Mrs. Wood), with all her taste and execu- 
tion, failed to produce the effect intended by the composer. “I know not how it 
is, said she, “‘ but I can never do this as it should be.” ‘The reason is,” replied 
Weber, “‘ because you have not studied the words.” A grander instance of his 
feeling and judgment was given when a hymn to the Deity was rehearsing. 
Some of the voices were much too noisy. ‘‘ Hush! hush!” exclaimed the ge- 
nuine master; “hush! if you were in the presence of God would you speak so 
loud?” His anxiety to do justice to any subject on which he was engaged will 
be made evident by the fact, that before he would undertake the composition of 
some verses from Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” he insisted on reading the whole 
poem, which he had never seen before. The perusal of it impressed him with 
the highest admiration of his talents, and he intimated a strong desire to be in- 
troduced to him. 

Herr Porck.—The name of this fine singer, now alas! departed, has recently 
been in everybody’s mouth, with every variety of pronunciation. ‘‘ How do you 
like Herr Poke?” says an amateur to his friend. “‘ Infinitely,” says the other ; 
“but pray call it Pake, in future.” Thereupon issue is joined, and fierce rages 
the cofitroversy till an umpire comes up to decide it. ‘‘My dear fellows, you 
are both wrong; be assured it is Puke.” And the contest becomes one-third 
more stormy. Like the chameleon, we will settle this weighty matter ex cathe- 
drd. The German diphthong ce, or 6 (the dots merely representing an e over 
the o) has no equivalent in English ; but answers to the French eu. The French 
word “‘ Peuque”’ gives the pronunciation. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must request the patience of some correspondents whose letters arrived too late for notice this 
week, 





MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Friday.—Morning—Grand Concert of Sacred Music at St. Mary's Catholic Chapel, Moorfields. 
Polish Féte at the Beulah Spa, Norwood. Evening—German Opera. 

Saturday.—Evening—Italian Opera. 

Monday.—Morning—Mme. Filipowicz's Concert at the house of Sir G. Wilson, No. 2, Stratford- 
place. Evening—German Opera. 

Tuesday —Evening—Itatian Opera. 

Wednesday.—Evening—German Opera. 

Promenade Concerts, Drury-lane Theatre, every evening. ’ 





« List or New Pusticarions. 


PIANOFORTE. Lablache, L.—A complete method of 
Chopin.—Op. 35, second impromptu, and singing - - + = = Chappell. 
op. 36, Grande Sonata - Wessel, 
Schunke—Variations on a German air Chappell. VOCAL. 
Gray, Miss.—Thou art gone - Chappell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Macfarren, G. A.—The fairy sisters ; 

Tolbecque —Overture to La Vendetta, duet - - - - - 
and quadrilles, for orchestra Wessel. | Marlay, Mrs.—Farewell, my shades ! my 
Waetzig, J —Lanner’s Mosaique ; Walch’s native bowers - Fs . - Ditto. 
“ Prince Albert,” set of harmony éilto, | The dew is on each herb and flower Dilio. 


Ditto. 
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(List of New Pub 


Gems of German Song, book 8 :—Bright 
star of night: Spohr. The poet's la- 
ment: Keller. ‘Traveller's morning 
song: Osthoff. Traveller's evening song: 
Schubert. The rose: Linden. Rhap- 
sody: Weber. Echo: ditto. May:: 

Kucken - - - - 


Ewer. 


lications continued. ) 


German Songs, nos. 173 and 174, the two 
duets from Jessonda, for soprano and 
tenor - - - - - 

no. 82, Happy is the little bird 

Norman, G —Zion, a collection of sacred 
music - Coventry. 


Wessel. 


Ditto, 





YE-PRESERVING SPECTA. 
CLES.—CHAMBERLAIN, Optician, Ma- 
nufacturer of the EYE- PRESERVING SPECTA- 
CLES, upon unerring principles, No. 37, Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line (west) with 
Holborn, patronized by the nobility, clergy, the 
principals of the British Museum; and strongly 
recommended by most distinguished Members of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons.— 

Established 1822. 

A pair of the best convex pebbles, fitted to the 
purchaser's own frames, 5s. ; concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in Gold 

dn ET OE ei cebas 1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, double jommts........... 2 5 0 for Gents. 
Ditto, standard silver.... 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, double joints Fs for Gents. 
Ditto, finest blue steel frame.. for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, double joints.... for Gents. 
Ditto, tortoiseshell frame,..... for Ladies 
Ditto, best black buffalo horn 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, strong steel frame..... 0 7 6 Mechanics 

The above are all glazed with the clearest Bra- 
zilian Pebbles, composed of pure crystal, which is 
acknowledged by oculists to be the most pellucid 
-_ perfect substance that can be used for spec- 
tacles. 

Mariner's Pocket Compasses from 3s. 6d. to 
£2 10s. Glaziers’ Patent Plough Diamonds, 
12s. 6d. 

Country and Foreign Correspondents may be 
suited, either by sending the glass last used, or 
part of it. 

A month's trial allowed, within which time cus- 
tomers may exchange their purchases without 
extra charge. 

MANUFACTURER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS, 
Superior 8-inch Wheel......... . 450 
Ditto, rosewood, inlaid with pearl.... 4 0 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer, which 

may be sent to any part of the king- 
dom, without injury, from 2/ 5s. to 6 00 

Most Improved Mountain Barometer 5 10 0 

Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to.. 00 

Achromatic Telescopes, and every description of 
Drawing, and Mathematical Instruments, at the 
lowest remunerating prices. 

No. 37, BROAD STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 

in a direct line with Holborn. 
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| THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 
| ROWLAND’S KALYDCR 


Composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
erotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral ad- 
mixture ; it is distinguished medicinallv for its 
extreme b/and, purifying, and soothing action upon 
the skin, and by ‘acting upon the pores and minute 
secretory vessels, expels all impurities from the sur- 
face, allays every tendency to inflammation, and by 
this means alone, effectually dissipates all redness, 
tan, pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly 
cutaneous visitations, so inimical to FEMALE 
BEAUTY. Its constant application will change the 
most bilious Complexion into one of radiant white- 
ness; while to the NECK, HAND, and ARM, it be- 
stows a delicacy and fairness unrivalled. 

To GENTLEMEN afflicted with a tenderness of the 
skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will 
be found to allay all cuticular irritation. It effee- 
tually heals and prevents chapped anda rough 
skin, and, from its extraordinary efficacy in allay- 
ing all incidental inflammation, &e., deserves a 
place among the household treasures of every 
family. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

OBSERVE—The name and address of the Pro- 
prietors, 

A. ROWLAND, & SON, 20, HATTON GAR- 
DEN, LONDON, 

are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 

asted on the cork: also printed in red, on the 

rapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 
Ask for “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” 

Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and 

Medicine Venders. 





ONIZETTI’S GRAND OPERA 

LES MARTYRS, for the Pianoforte. i. e. 
Overture, 3s. ; the Polacca sung by Mme. Dorus 
Gras, 2s. 6d.; the favourite Airs (with a flute ad. 
lib.), three books, each 6s.; the three Airs de’ Bal- 
let, each 3s.: the Polacca with French words, 3s. ; 
the Airs, as piano duets, two books, each 6s. Lon- 
don ; published by R. Cocks and Co., Musicsellers 
in ordinary to her Most Gracious Majesty, 20, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square.—N B. Caution to 
the trade: the above admired Opera is copyright 








CHARLES NICHOLSON’S 


FLUTE MANUFACTORY, 


13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


To Professors and Amateurs of the Flute. 


T. PROWSE, sole Maker of Fuures for the late Coartes Nicuotson, takes 
the present opportunity of thanking AMATEURS and PRoFEssORS for their kind recommendations, 
and at the same time assures them that on no account is any Flute allowed to leave the Manufac- 
tory until it has been carefully tried and proved. These instruments, for yoere papte having met 
with so decided a preference over all others, especially amongst Professors, is sufficient to establish 
their superiority. As regards Tone, correct Intonation, and being well in Tune, these Instruments 
stand unrivalled. The method of seasoning the wood adopted by T. P., and which has met with such 
gratifying results, will justify him in warranting them to stand in any climate. The greatest care is 
observed with the bore of the Instrument, so as to prevent any irregularities, independently of the 
finish, which defies competition. The prices vary according to the ornaments attached, from 10 
Guineas, upwards, and are made with large, small, or middling-sized holes, Also please to observe, 
that in consequence of the celebrity of the above Instruments, it has induced many unprincipled per- 
sons to stamp the name of NICHOLSON on Flutes of their make, by which means the Public are im- 
posed upon. ‘To prevent which, a Certificate accompanies each Instrument, sigued by the Maker, 
THOMAS PROWSE,—to counterfeit which is forgerv. 

P.S. Every Instrument is finished under the immediate superintendance of T. P., who may be con- 
sulted at the Manufactory daily. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


CHAPPELL begs to announce 
@ the following new publications -—The 
whole of the vocal music in MERCADANTE'S 
opera Hl Giuramento, and PERSIANT'S Inez di 
Castro, as now performing with the greatest suc- 
cess at Her MAJESTY'S THEATRE ; also the 
favourite airs in Books singly, and duets by DIA- 
BELLI. Fantasias by CZERNY, BURGMUL- 
LER, &e. &c. 

LABLACHE'’S INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING, 
on an entirely new system, with an analysis of the 
principles to be pursued in developing the voice, 
in attaining flexibility, and in forming the taste; 
with nuaerous examples, exercises, and solfeggi. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, by Louis Lablache, principal bass 
singer at the Opera. Price 21s, 

CHAPPELL'S* COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
NATIONAL AIRS, consisting of ancient song, bal- 
lad, and dance tunes, interspersed with anecdote, 
and preceded by a History of English Minstrelsy ; 
the airs larmouized for the pianoforte by Dr. 
Crotch, J. A. Wade, and G. A. Macfarren. Com- 
plete in two volumes, neatly bound, price £2 2s. 

A new and complete edition of WEBER'S 
WORKS, edited by J. MOSCHELES, nos. i 
to 24. 

A complete collection of BEETHOVEN'S 
GRAND SYMPHONIES, arranged as pianoforte 
duets, with flute, violin, and violoncello accom- 
paniments ad. lib., nos. | to8. By W. WATTS. 


NEW SONGS BY S. LOVER. 
1 know that the summer is come 
She who holds my heart in keeping .. 
The Sun-dial....... . ows 
The Pearl-diver...... ° oe ese 
My yondoletta; duet........sscee6 Seeewade 2 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Tie blind mau’s- bride 
Forget me not 
© take me back to Switzerland 
The name.. 
"Phe Indian exile. 
The midshipman,.... 
The lonely heart. dawn 
We are the wandering breez 


SELECT LIST OF NEW SONGS. 
Dream on, young hearts; 2s..... -» MV. J. Sporle. 
Biater loved; 26...ccccoc--crccccccsce G. Linley. 
In early childhood’s smiling morn; dedicated 

by permission to H.R.H. Prince Albert ; 2s, 
Hi. J. St. Leger. 
Dear friend of infancy ; 28 ........00. Ditto. 
The village church in yonder vale, 2s,. J. Barnett, 
QO'tis sweet through the grove; 2s....  Ditio. 
The remembrance of those that are gone ; 2s. 
G. A. Macfarren. 
Ah, why do we love? 23.....0...+s0005 illo. 
Queen of the sea; sung by Mme. Vestris; 2s. 
H. k. Bishop. 
The bells, the bells of evening; sang by Mrs. 
PRIELES GUN a kneieescs 08s soeehie oo. A. Lee. 
La Notte ; arietta; 23......0... coeeseee Rubini. 
L'addio ; melodia; 1s. 6d.... ... 
Ii Canto delle alpi; fs. 6d. 
La sera d'estate; 2...... +. 
Per laure tacite ; 2s..... 


London: published by CHAPPELL, 50, 
New Bond-street. 


acceso 
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ecco 


| USIC PERFORMED this SEA- 
SON at the CONCERTS of ANCIENT 
MUSIC.—HANDEL'S SONGS, sung by Miss Mas- 
son, Mr. W. Harrison, and Signor Lablache ; also 

| Palestrina’s Sanctus, all arranged by C. Lucas 
| (one of the conductors).—C. Lonsdale’s Circulating 
| Library, 26, Old Bond-street. 


| Just published, : 
| QONG— Music the fiercest grief can 
charm; the words from Pope’s Ode to St, 
Cecilia; the music composed by C. W. Corfe. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


HAMBER MUSIC.—R. Cocks and 
Co., Musicsellers to her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, beg to inform the musical world that they 
have purchased all the plates and copyrights of 
the entire catalogue of septet, quintet, and orches- 
tral music of Messrs. Hill and Co, (late Monzani 
and Hill), who have relinquished the publishing 
branch of their establishment, all Berbiguier's 
Fiute Trios aud Duets, Mozart's Piauoforte 
Works, &c. ; a catalogue of which may be had 
(gratis) of all book and musicsellers. 

NEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Ladies and geuntle- 
men entrusted with the musical education of the 
youth of Great Britain should consult Messrs. 
| COCK’S and Co,’s CATALOGUE of ELEMENT- 
| ARY WORKS, as ‘primers, catechisms, diction- 

aries, instruction books, tutors, first lessons, pro- 
| gressive exercises, easy and difficult studies, works 
ou the theory of music, treatises, &c., for all 
instruments. So rich is this unique catalogue 
that it proudly resists all competition. To be had 
gratis, postage free, 20, Princes-street, Hanover- 
square, London. 














Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 
e nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Stove- 
street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany.,.......... +e.e- 30 guineas. 
’ coccccce of 
| eeccescees JO 
| Ditto, with Cylinder... cceceace 42 
| Plain Rosewood 42 


| Elegant, from .,...2.eeseeeeee 46 to 50 


COTTAGE AND, CABINET. 
| From 42 guineas lo..cecesesseceeee 105 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
| From 55 guineas to..........002+ 80 


| IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

| From 75 guineas to.. 1 4 

| ‘The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 

| nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

| _ The Piccolo soaks 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 

| Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

| A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 

| This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 

‘ the Inventor injured. 
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D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 


JOHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street. 
MILLS 
| OLLIVIER 


| CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 


Bond Street. 
» Bond Street. 


Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 
JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 


‘ 


WEBB, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham. 
London; Printed by Jonn Leionton, at his Printing-oflice, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, July 9th, 1840+ 





